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Prof. W.BAUMER, I SCHNORR anv OTHERS. 


NO. 1. NEW SERIES. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF ART-INDUSTRY PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


By J. Favke. ; \ 


INTRODUCTION. — TEXTILE FABRICS. — PAPER. | Sition and importance of France up to the present time. 
HANGINGS. Since the middle of the seventeenth century France has 

: taken the lead in the entire province of taste and fashion, 

In undertaking a comparative review of the Art- | and*her sovereignty in this respect was perhaps never 
Industry productions of the present day, there are two | more complete than in the middle of the present century 
methods which present themselves to. our choice; to con- | at the time when first the idea of a Universal Industrial 
sider them either according to the, countries in which | Exhibition was entertained. Two circumstances contri- 
they are produced, or according to the objects them- buted to the rise and continuance of this sovereignty ; 
selves, i. e. according to the particular branches of Art- her export: of an extraordinary number of Art-Industry 





| Industry to which théy belong. productions of all kinds, and her creative power of in- 
! The first of these methods offers great and pecu- | venting new shapes, new models, new fashions, which gave . 
| liar advantages, inasmuch as it affords a much greater | the law to the rest of the civilized world. Wherever 
facility for keeping close to the leading points of view, | such objects were required, they were either of genuine 
and for describing individual and exceptional productions | French manufacture, or imitations of it executed in 
; in close connexion with the general condition of Art. We | French spirit, or if there were found anything elsewhere (7 
would therefore have adopted this method here, if we had | somewhat approaching these, springing either from pecu- 14 
’ to address a class of readers before whom we might desire | liar wants or national traditions, it remained confined ; 
: to present a general view and percéption of ruling and | within local and national limits. | : 
5 contending ideas and principles. But among the readers Any rebellion against this sovereignty seemed al- 
: of the Workshop, the artist and manufacturer stand in | most impossible. France possessed the reputation of in- 
0 the foremost rank, and it is self-evident that for them | fallibility in matters of taste, a reputation very difficult 
6 that branch of industry in which they are engaged must | to destroy, and which could only be destroyed by really 
6 have a far greater interest than the general state of Art- | superior productions. But how was this to be expected, . 
; Industry. Therefore we have preferred the second of the | since France alone was in possession of numerous de- 
9 above mentioned methods of review, that which regards | signers and modellers who united with talent and dex- a 
; the objects themselves. But that we may not lose our- terity an inventive genius to which neither the German, 
4 selves in the mazes of the general, and keep before our | English, nor other manufactories and workshops could in . 
. eye the leading points and effective principles of the any degree pretend, 
6 particular, we will preface our remarks with a description And indeed the reputation of France was then : 
of the general condition of Art and the contest which has | thoroughly well established. What*she produced, con- 4 
opened upon us in this department of it. sidered from the standpoint of Art, was altogether 
To understand this contest in matters appertaining | better, more tastefub, lighter and more graceful than 
to taste, we must first represent to ourselves the po- | anything to be met with in other countries, and was al- 





The Workshop. 
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ways the original with which nothing but imitations of 
itself could attempt to enter into competition. This supe- 
riority must undoubtedly be granted to her, a superiority 
which the first London Exhibition served to establish 
more firmly than before. 

Nevertheless this superiority of French Art consisted 
only in this, that its productions were relatively the best 
of their kind, but the kind itself is far from being blame- 
less; and herein lies the weakness of the French so- 
vereignty in taste, this is its vulnerable point. 

That the style of Art which existed in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, if indeed it deserves the name, 
was powerless and corrupt, can hardly be attributed as 
a fault to the French. It is the result of a general 
development of culture which has dealt but ungraciously 
with us from an wsthetic point of view. Since the great 
epoch of the Renaissance, we have degenerated more and 
more in the department of which we are now speaking, 
till at last we have been wrecked and lost our all. We 
had nothing that we could really call our own, no 
peculiar style of Art, and we tried to compensate for 
the want by all kinds of expedients, imitations and pur- 
poseless borrowings from the mere historic style of Art. 
Then we turned to Nature, but not as free creative 
artists, but as slavish copyists of all her contingencies, 
whence originated the modern all-pervading floral orna- 
mentation; then wandered romantically into attempts at 
medieval art, or borrowed from the Renaissance and the 
styles emanating from it, or looked for help to the An- 
tique, using it up with glaring tediousness. 

Such a state of helplessness on the one side, aud 
arbitrariness or the other, is certainly far from right, 
nor is it the sign of a great epoch in Art. But it is 
just this arbitrariness, this absolute profiting by all that 
has previously appeared in Art among all people and 
in all times which seems to fall in with the artistic endow- 
ment of the French and to have become to them a second 
nature. This endowment of theirs is not creative i. e. it 
does not produce any grand novelty, but consists rather in 
a spirit of ingenuity in adaptation and decorative treat- 
ment. Supported by an experience of two hundred years, 
by the possession of a host of wonderfully dexterous 
artists and artizans, by the knowledge and practice of 
a hundred arts, they turn everything to good account. 
What time and space have separated, whatever is most 
distinct and separate in kind, they unite without scruple 


in one and the same object, and when the object is | 


completed it has a dash and a harmony, and a certain 
character of its own, i. e. it is modern French. 

We think it altogether lost labor to attempt any 
rivalry with the French in this their modern style, and 
where the attempt is made it is merely with a view of 


obtaining by cheap imitations a greater or less market | 


among the general public. A real and permanent rivalry 
would only be possible by opposing to it a new and 
better style, by introducing a really artistic taste in 
place of the modern French, which is so dependent on 
mere fashion, and by striving to realise the absolutely 
Beautiful instead of that which is only relatively so. 









Such a movement has indeed now arisen in the field 
of Art-Industry, and hence the struggle of which we 
have spoken above. In the first London Exhibition 
preeminence in every branch was by universal consent 
accorded to French Art. The discerning eye however 
recognised its weak points, and by degrees it became 
clearly seen how and by what means the French pro- 
ductions might at least be equalled. At first indeed it 
was difficult to conceive that the movement would become 
general and would give an altogether transforming im- 
pulse to modern taste. Nor had it in any wise a con- 
scious or pronounced tendency against the French style, 
though from the very nature of the case this necessarily 
followed of itself. 

England, which twenty years ago was the furthest 
behindhand in matters of taste, was the first to enter 
on this path of reform, by founding a great number of 
schools for the education of a qualified staff of Art work- 
men, and then by winning over the masses to better 
taste by the introduction of better models, and the pro- 
pagation of right doctrines by lectures and pamphlets. 
The rapid success of these movements was soon pro- 
ductive of followers in the same path, among them the 
Austrian Museum in Vienna and the South Kensington 
Museum in London, and in later years, there sprang up 
one after another Museums and schools of Art-Industry, 
which awakened a lively spirit of emulation, so that 
even France herself no longer found those arrangements 
sufficient to which she owed her former successes. Be- 
sides this, to the increasing comprehension of the whole 
question and of the principles at issue, there has been 
added a greater attention to the existing state of natio- 
nal and traditional art, and especially to the oriental 
style of decoration. Thus new elements and motives, 
new principles and even new technical methods have 
entered in, whose importance the French, though they 
opposed them at the outset, have not been able to deny. 

There is no branch of Art Industry in which the 
difference between the old and new tendency is more 
clearly pronounced than in the ornamentation of textile 
fabrics. It is therefore with these that we will begin 
our comparative review. 

And here again we must go to the French manu- 
facturers as those who have given the tone to this de- 
partment, and taken the lead in it. Carpets, curtains, 
tapestry, church-hangings, silks for ladies’ dresses, prin- 
ted stuffs, all these were only considered as good models 
if they came from France. They all bore the same 
French stamp. The chief element in the ornamentation 
of the whole was unquestionably the flower, in more 
delicate or richer application according to the nature 
and purpose of the material, but every where treated 
in the same artistic manner, in pure imitation of nature 
with projection of light and shade, whether as a single 
flower, or bouquets scattered over the stuff, or as wreaths 
and flowerbeds with leaves and branches. This was the 
popular taste; if a more refined one was to be satisfied 
the later style of Louis XV was recurred to, bouquets 
being disposed on a sort of panelled or diapered ground. 
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These were especial favorites for furniture coverings, as 
the separate compartments could be made to fit the 
given surfaces. Then a higher flight was taken, and in- 
stead of flowers, landscapes, pictures of still life, and even 
historical subjects were adopted. In this particular the 
Gobelins tapestries must be cited as having reached the 
very highest point of perfection in textile fabrics. They 
are the nearest possible imitations of the chefs d’ceuvres 
of painting that could be produced, and they have at- 
tained their present preeminence as completely or even 
more so than those of the time of Rafaél. There is, 
however, a great difference between the ancient and 
modern Gobelins; the former were but as panel hangings 
or coverings with which walls or scaffoldings were clothed 
either permanently or on special festive occasions: the 
latter are real pictures, independent works of art, in- 
tended to replace or represent oil-paintings: they are not 
even wallcoverings, but their framed pictorial ornaments. 

There was a special and distinct taste which per- 
vaded this style of ornament, from the natural delineation 
of the flower to the perfect Gobelins picture. It reigned 
through the whole realm of surface ornament. It formed 
the leading idea in paperhangings, though here, where 
the pattern is the chief thing to be looked into, the exe- 
cution is generally the more unsatisfactory in proportion 
as the object itself is more delicate and complicated, 
and therefore all-representations of figures are out of 
place and intolerable; not but that in particular cases, 
as was to be expected in French Art, excellence might 
be produced. Even in the ornamentation of ecclesiastical, 
hangings, the natural delineation of flowers prevailed, 
though, as gilt ornaments were indispensable, these were 
interwoven among them in the well known lines and 
arabesques of the Rococo style. In the silks of Lyons 
also, for ladies’ dresses of the heavier and richer kind, 
the flower was the chief if not the only element in 
which the fancy of the designer seemed to exhaust itself. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago there’ existed no opposition 
to this taste in the branch of Industry ‘of which we are 
now treating, for the East was not yet in question. In 
other countries of civilized Europe, sufficient works were 
going on, but in perfect artistic dependence on it, ex- 
cept where here and there some. especial stuffs were 
woven for national costumes. 

The first opposition was raised in the department 





of Church vestments. Some of the German Clergy, of | 


archeologic and artistic taste, perceiving that the printed 
ornaments were of too secular a character and too trivial 
and undignified for the dress of the priest, turned their 
attention to the medizeval surface decoration, which being 
thoroughly conventional stood in direct contrast with the 


modern French or naturalistic style. The latter aimed | 


at the imitation of nature, heightened by the addition 


3 


of light and shade; the medieval style designed the 
flower only in outline or protrayed it with a certain ar- 
tistic feeling in regular repetition, so that the artist had 
the composition and color under perfect command, and 
according to his pleasure could-impart to the whole 
the effect he desired to give it, whether grave or gay, 
splendid or severe. 

The opposition began in the Rhine provinces and 
gained its first successes in Cologne, Aix la Chapelle, and 
Crefeld. Belgium followed with its ecclesiastical Cloths: 
a Viennese manufacturer, Giani by name, eagerly seized 
upon the new style, while France naturally opposed it. 
Lyons exhibited but few specimens and those not very 
successful ones in the Paris exhibition of 1867. Italy, 
which as a catholic country must come especially into 
question, still held fast to the old Jesuit style of ornament. 

These innovations, though of wide scope, would have 
remained peculiar to the province of Church Ornament, 
had not England commenced her efforts at reform al- 
most at the same time. Without imitating, or specially 
keeping in view the Medieval style, but by aiming at 
artistic taste, beautiful designs, and bolder but at the 
same time harmonious effects in color, she arrived, though 
in a more comprehensive way, at the same result, a 
conventional ornamentation. She looked upon the whole 
realm of foregone Art as placed at her disposition, . not 
merely for imitation or models, but as suggesting true 
principles for the treatment of form and decoration in 
all branches of Art-Industry, and as calculated to draw 
attention at the same time to new and till then un- 
practised, or at all events forgotten technical methods 
of treatment. 
suit of this course does not lead to a mechanical eclec- 
ticism, but to new creations of a kind suitable to every 
object and every material, and therefore in the most 
perfect harmony with them. 

The first and most excellent style of ornamentation 
which recommended itself in this direction to the student 
was the Oriental, which, resting in its origin and: deve- , 
lopment on surface decoration, reached the purest ex- 
pression and richest forms in textile fabrics. Just as 
in the case of Church hangings, the Medieval style en- 
tered into the lists against the French, so did the Oriental 
in the department of carpets, furniture coverings, curtains 
and even ‘articles’ of clothing. England took the lead, 
then followed Vienna, where the magnificent establish- 
ment of Haas and Sons took up the oriental treatment 
with great enthusiasm in all its departments; the Belgian 
manufacturers followed with much skill and success, the 
North German and Saxon with somewhat less, since they 
did not display the same energy in exchanging the mo- 
dern coloring for the oriental. 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 1. Romanesque Style. Archivolt of Doorway from Bonn Cathedral; twelfth century. 
No. 2. Design of Border for a Linen or Silk Damask Table Cover, by Mr. G. Beetticher, Paris. 


Nos. 3 and 4, Romanesque Style. Flowers from Door of Parma Baptistery: second half of twelfth century. 
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No. 5. Modern Ornament; Egg and Dart Mouldings designed by M. Villeminot, Paris. 
No. 6. Pilaster from the Great Staircase of the New Opera House, Paris. 


Nos. 7 and 8. Italian Renaissance. 





The Wor kshop. 


M. Ch. Garnier, Archt. 
Capitals from the Court of Scrofa Palace, Ferrara; sixteenth century 
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No. 11. Saloon Harmonium executed for H. Me thé Ru of England by Messrs. J. and P, Schiedmayer, Stuttgart. 
Carvings by aig: le and Ege of the same. 





Nos. 12 and 13. Chimney Piece in Arts Club, London, in white and colored marbles. A. D, 1710. Front and side elevations. 
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Nos. 14 and 15. 
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Cabinet with Mirror. 


From drawings of Mr. 


Carved Walnut Wood: 
Th. 
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Italian sixteenth century work; South Kensington Museum. 
Archt., London. 
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Nos. 16 and 17. Design of Key Casket by Prof. Wolanek, Vienna. 
Groundplan and Section, Nos. 3 and 4 of Supplement. 


The Workshop. 
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Nos. 18 and 19. oe Sas. M. A. Hédin, Archt., Paris. 
Details, Nos. 5 and 6 of Supplement. 
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Nos. 20 and 21. Cast-Iron Balcony and Panels, executed by M. P. Chapal, Paris. 
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2. Pedestal for the bust of the poet G. Schwab, executed from the designs of Prot. W. Beumer, by Mr. Kapeller, Stuttgart. 
Details, Nos. 1 and 2 of Supplement. 
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No. 23. Majolica Basket; Messrs. Minton & Co., Stoke upon Trent. 





The Workshop. 
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Nos. 24—2 Articles o1 a Silver ‘Table Service, Pepper and Salt Stand, Napkin Ring and Mustard Pot, Mr. A 


Embossed silver, engraved and enamelled: gilding of the surface 


Tewpfer, Augsburg. 
ornament on oxydized silver of excellent effect. 
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. 30. No. 31. 
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No. 82. No. 83. 


No. 28. Design for Modern Ceiling Decoration by Mr. F. v. Hoven, Archt., Frankfort. 
Details, No. 7 of Supplement. 


Nos. 29—33. Modern Jewellery, manufactured for export into Havana and Mexico by M. G. Ehni, Stuttgart. 
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Nos. 34 and 35. Balcony from Panizza House near the Cathedral, Vicenza; front and side elevations; from the drawings of 


Prof. Toniato Luigi. 


VARIOUS. 


Copper Window Sashes. 

These sashes are now manufactured in England under patent. 
Ihe metal used is drawn copper, and is hard and tough. The 
sashes, when completed are submitted to a bronzing process and 
are not affected by atmospheric influences The Building News 
says: They have been experimentally proved to be weather tight 
and are thus peculiarly adapted for resisting the attacks of heavy 
rain in exposed situations. The manner in which the parts are 
together precludes the possibility of rattling in high winds, an 
evil too often painfully manifest under ordinary circumstances. 
Once fixed, these sashes may be designated as everlasting, and they 
require no painting or other attention. The glass is embedded on 
an impermeable putty and fixed in its place by strips of copper 
attached with screws of the same metal. The first cost of the 
sashes is slightly beyond that of the ordinary kind, but their 
unquestionable durability more than compensates for the little extra 
outlay. In regard to their superior appearence nothing need be 
said; it is strikingly apparent and will certainly be appreciated by 
architeets and builders, 


To Preserve Steel Goods from Rusting. 

The simplest way of preventing the oxidation of polished iron 
and steel goods is to dust them over with quick lime. When ar- 
ticles are required to be preserved for many months (such as polish- 
ed steel grates) strips of paper freely covered with powdered lime 
are to be wrapped around the bars; or they may be placed in cases 
and interstices filled up with quick lime. Piano-forte wires and 
small goods are preserved in the same way. The rationale of the 
method is this—steel will not oxidize in dry air, and thus indirectly 
the lime preserves steel from rust. This is not a new plan, but 


it is the method adopted by the majority of the Brimingham houses. 


Newest Coloring Matters. 

A lecture has been given by Mr. W. H. Perkin, at the Royal 
Institution, »On the Newest Coloring Matters.« Among the many 
interesting facts then put forward was the discovery of a beautiful 
blue color, by a German chemist, on treating rosaline with sulphuric 
acid. Unfortunately, it was not a »fast color«. A dyer made many 
trials therewith, in the hope of turning it to account, but all in 
vain. He happened to mention his difficulty to a photographer, 
who, knowing that hyposulphite of sodium would fix a photograph, 
recommended the dyer to try that. The trial was made; when 
mixed with the hyposulphite, the blue became a beautiful green 
and, better still, a »fast colore. This was the origin of that bril- 
liant dye commonly known as »Night green,« because of its remain- 
ing unmistakably green in appearance when seen by artificial light. 
Let it be remembered that nearly all the new colors are extracted 
in some way from coal tar, that the first was discovered not more 
than thirteen years ago, and that the annual value now manufac- 
tured is £ 1,250,000 and it will be seen that in the industry created 
by these new products there is an admirable example of the results 
of scientific investigation. The best of it is that the field is 
inexhaustible; for many years to come it will yield a rich harvest 
of discoveries. 


To Unite Water Pipes. 

An-excellent material for uniting water pipes is prepared by 
combining four parts of good Portland cement and one part of 
unslaked lime mixed together in small portions in a stout mortar, 
adding enough water to permit it to be reduced to a soft paste. 
Pipes thus united have been in use more than six years without 
any leak. Journal of applied Chemistry. 
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